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wooded or grassy lands. The aviator flying near the surface on a
still, hot day may notice " bumps " caused by currents of air rising
above patches of bare ground, and " holes," or down-draughts,
above the cooler well-foliaged areas. Just as cold air rushes into
a chimney at the bottom to push up the lighter column of air that
has been heated by the fire, so the lower atmosphere everywhere
tends to move towards the places where the masses of air pressing
down on the landscape are the lightest.
This being true, where on the earth would one expect the atmos-
phere to be the most turbulent? The emphasis on temperature as
a prime factor in the production of winds might easily lead one
to arrive at an answer for inadequate reasons. Few spots on the
earth are exempt from severe storms. High temperatures alone
do not cause winds. Differences of temperature must be con-
sidered. In discussing the seasons we were interested in the reasons
why the average temperature at a given place changes in a syste-
matic fashion as the year runs its course. Now it is the difference
of temperature between two regions at a given time that enters
the argument. If all the air surrounding the earth remained uni-
formly at the same temperature winds would be negligible, even
if that uniform temperature were as high as the value actually
found in the tropics.
But of course there must be a reason why the expression " storms
of tropical intensity " has come into the language. Although the
angular distance from the south pole to the north pole is 180 de-
grees, half of the earth's surface, and therefore half of the earth's
atmosphere, lies in the sixty-degree belt included between the
latitude of New Orleans and that of a place about halfway between
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. The distance around the equa-
tor is simply greater than the distance around a smaller circle
parallel to it, and there is as much air above this middle third of